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PROFESSIONAL COMMENT. 
A les protest sent to the Board of Aldermen by the Presidents 


of the Architectural Societies has borne fruit promptly, and 
the Committee on Buildings to whom the original resolution was 
referred, recommended a substitute measure in their report and this 
substitute, although not yet definitely acted upon, seems to stand a 
good chance of passage. The substitute resolution is as follows: 

«‘Resolved, That, in pursuance of section 407 of the Greater 
New York Charter, the Building Committee of this Board be and 
hereby is directed to prepare and report to this Board a building 
code, in amended and revised form, providing therein for all mat- 
ters concerning, affecting or relating to the construction, alteration, 
and removal of buildings or structures erected or to be erected in 
the City of New York; and it is further 

Resolved, That for the purpose ot properly preparing said Build- 
ing Code the said Committee be and it is hereby authorized to engage 
the services of the following experts, each ot whom shall be a resi- 
dent of the City of New York, and shall have been engaged not 
less than five years in his respective calling, to wit: 

Two (2) architects, one (1) structural engineer, one (1) 
sanitary engineer, one (1) engineer recommend by the Board of 
Fire Underwriters, two (2) master builders, two (2) mechanics 
skilled in building trades, one (1) lawyer, and such other clerical 
assistants as may be necessary.’’ 

The effect of the protest is apparent in this new resolution, 
and we trust that the League and the Institute will keep at it until 
a Revision Commission is appointed which will be satisfactory to 
the architectural profession. 


HE architectural Societies are receiving active help from the 
Municipal Art Society in their attempt to secure a proper 
revision of the Building Code. The Municipal Art Society is 
naturally concerning itself with matters of zsthetics rather than con- 
struction, and in a letter, which the Society addressed to the Com- 
mittee on Buildiugs of the Board of Aldermen in referring to the 
proposed revision of the Code, they stated that it was ‘‘of the first 
importance that such revision should be based on thoroughly scien- 
tific grounds taking advantage of the latest developments of 
Municipal Architecture, and in Civil engineering; but neverthe- 
less the artistic considerations should also be kept in view. Changes 
can be made in the Building Code which if properly considered, 
We 


have many restrictions in our code for the purely material side of 


would go far to improve the artistic character of New York. 


affairs, but few of which are based upon the principles of beauty. In 
every great foreign metropolis, such restrictions are recognized and 
in some instances even given first consideration. 

««Why, if we are to have a revision, should not the example of 
foreign cities be made a precedent, as the refining of noble and 
beautiful constructions is entirely compatible with the most practic- 
The Muni- 
cipal Art Society would, therefore respectively suggest that in the 


able solutions of the problem ot Municipal Building. 


composition of the new commission, there be added to the experts 
already determined upon, at least two members who, by training 
and ability are competent to give advice upon questions of form 
and color which will inevitably arise and which should be carefully 
considered in the proposed changes.’’ 

It is not altogether to the credit of the architects that the soci- 
eties representing their profession left this suggestion out of the rec- 
ommendation which they have made to the Board of Aldermen, 
but it is all the more to the credit of a body such as the Municipal 
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Architects of To-Day. 


MR. RICHARD A. 


WALKER, 


NEW YORK. 


Art Society, largely composed of laymen, that they are anxious to 
embody this principle in the code. ‘The adoption of this suggestion 
would be a radical depaiture in American law making, but it would 


certainly be conducive to the architectural betterment of our city. 


AS the recent exhibition of the Architectural League of N. Y., 

the tendency seemed to be shown to discontinue the portion of 
the show devoted to the arts andcrafts, with which we have become 
familiar for many years. Ever since the League has been exhib- 
iting in the 57th Street Galleries, the two interior rooms have always 
been devoted to craftsmanship until this year when the very few 
examples shown were not even sufficient to fill one small room. 
We believe that this policy on the part of the League is a mistake. 
There is no exhibition held in New York which specially appeals to 
the craftsman or his work. ‘The arts and crafts havea positive place 
in our modern industrial design. Many workers in iron, glass, and 
kindred materials, took a personal interest in the League Exhibition 
for the reason that the League was the one Exhibition where their 
work could find a place, and incidentally the craftsman took more 
than a passing interest in the phases of designs which were exhibited 
in the more architectural portions of the show; but if the League is 
to discontinue its old policy in relation to the arts and crafts, these 
men wil] be absolutely homeless as far as exhibitions are concerned. 
This tendency on the part of the League is all the more peculiar 
for the reason that there is almost a national movement for the 
encouragment of craftsmanship, Only recently a conference on 
the subject was held in the National Arts Club, and the question 
of the establishment of a permanent exhibit and the advisability of 
The election of 


Sir Casper Purdon Clark as Director of the Metropolitan Museum was 


founding an Arts and Crafts School was discussed. 


made with particular emphasis upon the fact that he would impress 
The whole 


world is awake to the commercial as well as the artistic value of 


the art impulses of the country upon ultilitarian things. 


of having the smaller things of every-day life well done, and it is 
distinctly a step backwards for the League to discourage the portion 
o' the exhibition which in previous years had so much of interest 
to many to whom the strictly architectural appealed very slightly. 


NY YORK CITY is to be congratulated that the group of 

Buildings formed by the Columbia University on Morning- 
side Heights is likely to be saved from being hemmed in on the 
river front. A movement is now on foot which is likely to be suc- 
cessful, to add the klocks from 116th to r2ist Street, between 
Barnard College and the Drive to the Park System so that these 
buildings will continue to form one of the points of interest from 


the water front. 


E are used to seeing the $4,000 house discussed in the non- 
techinal papers, but we confess we were surprised to find 
a journal of a quasi-technical character discussing the same subject 
recently and even quoting ‘‘a well known architect’’ in describing 
«ea fire proof house’’ at this figure. It is unfortunate that information 
of this sort should be carried among the people to the confusion of 
the building trade generally; as with brick at $11.00 a thousand 
this is absolutely impossible, when the fact is that the smallest kind 
of a mechanic’s cottage of the simplest type costs this figure under 
existing conditions. : 


Architects of To-Day. 


MR. CHARLES MORRIS, NEW YORK. 
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| ‘HE Municipal Art Society is very much alive these days. It 
held its the Arts Club during 
the closing days of March, and although this exhibition was not as 


annual exhibition at 
large or as important as that of the Architectural League, it no 
doubt has quite as much influence on the public taste as it appeals 
This 


Jeaving distinct marks, not only in our own city, but in the influ- 


to laymen rather than professional men. Society is 
ence which it has had upon the formation of similar societies from 
one end of the country to the other. Beginning with the Mural 
decorations in the Criminal Courts, the Society has been directly 
responsible for some six to eight embellishments which now orna- 
ment New York; and it is now about to begin a long cherished 
plan for placing mural decorations in the public schools in an effort 
to make the creation of a sound artistic taste a part of our pub- 
lic school curriculum. 

Some months ago, ArcHITECTURE announced the general in- 
tentions of the Society, but a definite programme has now been 
determined upon, and Morris High School in the Borough of the 
Bronx, selected for the experiment. 

Two subjects of local historic interest have been chosen for the 
two cartoons, each of which is to measure eight by eleven feet, 
when in place. One painting will represent <«Gouveneur Morris, 
addressing the first Constitutional Convention,’? and the other 
«‘The first Treaty of Peace made between the Weekquaisgeek 
Indians and the Dutch at the home of Johannes Bronck in 1642.”’ 

The winner of the competition will be awarded the commis- 
sion to execute the full sized paintings from his successful sketches 
for which he will be paid $3,000. There are also smaller prizes 
for the sketches which receive honorable mention. 

' The jury is composed of the presidents of the Fine Arts Fed- 
eration, the Architectural League, the National Sculpture Society, 
the Mural Painters, and the Municipal Art Society to which the 
members of the Art Commission and Mr. Snyder the architect of 


the Board of Education have been very properly added. 


Seer erics are always more or less uninteresting, but in this 

age of keen competition, architects will no doubt be interested 
in knowing the number of competitors added to their ranks from 
foreign lands during 1905. 

The immigration statistics published the Government show 
that 545 architects came to this country to settle permanently dur- 
The largest number, 178 came from England, 
Notwithstanding the 


ing the year. 
but Germany was a close second with 148. 
influence of French Architecture, but thirty-six men where con- 
tributed by France; and the list includes almost every country on 
the globe, including Africa, Dalmatia, and Greece. 


HE much delayed Fire Insurance Standards which were prom- 

ised Messrs. Boring and Israels of the New York Chapter 

of the Institute of Architects last year, have at last begun to make 
their appearance, thanks to the willingness of Mr. Henry E. Hess, 
the Manager of the New-York Fire Insurance Exchange, to meet 
the requirements of the situation. Up to date, five small pamph- 
lets have been issued covering «Watchman Service, Fire Resistants, 
Packing Bins, Chemical Fire Extinguishers, Safety Receptacles 
and Fire Pails.’’ It is true that these subjects are not ones of a 
constructive nature in which the architect is especially interested, 
but it is nevertheless a beginning, and at last our clients can secure 
positive and definite information as to the wishes of the fire insur- 


Mr. Hess states, however, 


ance authorities on these subjects. 


that as far as his authority permits he expects to issue further pam- 
phlets covering the many subjects with which the building public 
comes more directly in contact. Unfortunately, the authority on 
Fire Insurance matters is somewhat divided between the Under- 
writers and the Exchange, ‘The Exchange is more enterprising 
and progressive, but it must wait upon the Underwriters before 


it can move in certain directions. 


HE extent to which contractors are driven in this age of keen 

competition to secure early information causes them to adopt 

a good many questionable methods of worming themselves into the 

confidence of the architect and his employees. For some days last 

week the following advertisement appeared in the New York 
Herala: 

««Draughtsmen wanted, architectural, willing to advance re- 
ports on contemplated contracts for interior woodwork. Two per 
cent commission, Address Manufacturer.’’ 

It does not need an astrologer to read between the lines of this 
advertisement, and we trust that the advertiser will meet with a 
warm reception when the architect finds that his draughtsmen have 
been bribed to give «advance reports.’’ All the crookedness, how- 
ever, is not with the contractors; unfortunately, there is a good deal 
of it in our own ranks. We recollect a very successful practitioner 
who has now passed out of New York’s life, and who was known 
as a ‘*ten percenter,’’ who even charged contractors for the privi- 
lege of estimating. The contractor had to buy his way upon the 
architect’s estimating list, and it was usually done by the contractor 
receiving a hint after he had secured a set of blue prints and speci- 
If he was 


wise he then presented himself at the architect’s office with his tale 


fications, that it would be wise to lose these blue prints. 


of woe and with many regrets offered of course to pay for the cost 
of the drawings lost. That price was generally from $100 to 
$200, and after that he was on the list, and if he added ten per 
cent. to his estimates he could occasionally get a contract. 


oi [ a competition now being held for the so-called «National 

Theatre’’ has been organized, we are informed, upon lines 
which should mark an epoch in the conduct of these necessary 
evils. The programme frankly recognizes the fact that the competi- 
tion is simply ‘‘for scheme’’—the drawings called for are of the 
simplest character and all unnecessary detail and elaboration are 
purposely avoided. Granted that all the men invited to compete 
are equally competent to carry out the scheme, this method obtains 
the best results with the minimum of labor and expense to the com- 
We hope 


that school trustees and village officers who usually call for full sets 


petitor, and with equal satisfaction to the promotor. 


of working plans and specifications in a competition for a Ten thou- 
sand dollar building, will please <‘sit up and take notice.”’ 


ies of the lecturers on architecture in the courses given in New 

York Public Schools during winter evenings, was telling some 
peculiar experiences, and amongst others, he related that after of his 
lecture devoted to the Cologne Cathedral, an enthusiastic old lady 
rushed up to him as he descended from the platform, and said, 
<<] am so much obliged for what you said. I always wanted to know 


where the Colonial Style originated.”’ 


ib Rens Brooklyn Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
will hold its Sixth Annual Exhibition at the Pouch Gallery, 
Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, from the 7th to the 19th of May, 
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COUNTRY HOUSE, CALTHWAITE, NORTH CARLISLE. 


R. S. Lorimer, Arch. 


TISSINGTON HALL, DERBYSHIRE. Arnold Mitchell, Arch. 
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** PARKWOOD, — WARGRAVE. Wm. Flockhart, Arch. 


COUNTRY HOUSE, RATTON, EASTBOURNE. F. G. Cook, Arch, 


MONTHLY PICTORIAL REVIEW OF OUR ENGLISH CONTEMPORARIES, 
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COUNTRY HOUSE, 
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HELENSBURGH. 


HILDON HOUSE, HAMPSHIRE. 


Honeyman, Keppie & Macintosh, Arch’s. 


Sir Aston Webb, Arch. 


MONTHLY PICTORIAL REVIEW OF OUR ENGLISH CONTEMPORARIES. 


“© BLACKWELL,’’ 


COUNTRY HOUSE, 
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WINDERMERE, 


EDGBASTON, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


MONTHLY PICTORIAL REVIEW OF 


OUR ENGLISH CONTEMPORARIES, 


Bailie Scott, Arch. 


I. L. Ball, Arch. 
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A TERRACE FLIGHT. Mention II. Thos. Pringle, Atelier Carnegie. 
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( Continued from page 51) 

inclusive. In order to stimulate the artistic development of the pupils 
in the Art Schools of Brooklyn, the Chapter has instituted a compe- 
tition for a cover design for the Catalogue of the 1906 Exhibition 
to be limited to the pupils or these Schools only. A prize of $25.00 
for the first and $15.00 for the second best designs will be awarded 
to the successful competitors. In order to increase public interest 
in the subject of «* Good Architecture’’ the Chapter has instituted 
a competition in connection with its annual Exhibition and will 
award a Bronze Medal forthe photograph of the most architectural 
detached house located in the Borough of Brooklyn. There will 
also be a first and second mention for those nextin merit. The 
Chapter will give an Invitation Reception and Press View on the 
evening of the 7th of May and the Exhibition will be open to the 
Public free from the 8th to the 19th of May inclusive. 


THE ROUTINE PAINT SPECIFICATION. 


H. B. GEORGE, 


HY is it that architects, who are in the van of progress in the 
engineering and constructing branches of their profession, 
are still in the dark ages when it comes to paint? We find archi- 
tects who are thoroughly up-to-date in the details of steel, concrete, 
slow combustion, etc., reproducing literally the paint specifications 
of their predecessors of the seventies. One reason, of course, is that 
paint is less important than material and form, and that the more 
important matters demand first attention. but this does not fully explain 
the practical identity of painting specifications. 
An architect to whom | put this question recently shed a bright 


_light on the subject when he said, ‘‘’They are all the same because 


they are obtained inthe same way. When the young architect leaves 
his preceptor’s office to set up for himself, the one thing he is sure 
to copy and carry away with him isa set of specifications, including 
specifications for painting, and some of these specifications may have 
been handed down in a direct line, for all I know, from the office 
of Hiram of Tyre.’’ 

If any one will take the trouble to examine the successive speci- 
fications issued during the past thirty years of any important railway, 
government department, wagon works, implement works, etc., he 
will find that practice has kept pace with technical progress, and 
that specification has gone hand in hand with investigation. But in 
architectural practice, any deviation from the venerable formula 
beginning ‘‘all exterior wood work shall have a priming coat of pure 
lead and oil’’ etc., is so exceptional as to be startling. 

Supposing, or even asserting that this practice was the best 
possible at the time it was instituted, certain changes in materials and 
conditions have intervened which make it advisable at least to review 
the subject. The principal structural woods are no longer, as former- 
ly, white pine, oak and hemlock. Yellow pine, cypress, yellow 
poplar, cottonwood, basswood, white cedar and redwood, owing to 
the exhaustion of the more desirable timbers, have largely replaced 
them. It is evident to any one who gives the subject a thought that 
white pine and yellow pine will probably require different treatment, 
as will oak and redwood, or hemlock, or cypress. But the average 
architect copies the old specifications and relies on the painter to 
adapt them to the new conditions. 

That is not the way the Pennsylvania Railroad, for example, 
specifies paint. The formula varies with every purpose for which 
the paint is to be used. Steel coal cars, wooden freight cars, steel 
bridges, locomotives, water tanks, signal towers and station buildings 
all require different treatment, and the paint varies accordingly. 


The use of house paint along the line of the Pennsylvania is 
confined to such things as stations, sheds, signal towers, fences, etc., 
and the variety is limited practically to two shades of drab. It is a 
significant fact that no specification has yet been issued tor such paint, 
but that the paints used are largely prepared paints, bought, as the 
Chief Chemist of the road, Dr. C. B. Dudley, has stated, on the 
general reputation of the manufacturer. Moreover, has Dr. Dudley 
stated that when the specifications for paints of this class are finally 
issued they will be pure lead and oil tinted to shade? By no means, 
but a formula on the lines of the better grades of ready prepared 
paints now on the market, with about one-third of the pigment an 
inert material like gypsum, barytes; salica, alumina, etc. will be used. 


The fact is that outside of the technical chemists and testing 
engineers the only class that have intelligently followed the changes 
in structural materials,the altered conditions of exposure due to the 
contamination of the air by the increased consumption of coal and 
gas and the enormous increase and change in the technics of paint- 
ing materials, are the paint manufacturers. The physical character 
of white lead has been diversified during the past fifty years so that 
ts inventors would not recognize it. There are at least five different 
kinds of lead on the market, differing as widely as if they were 
different chemical compounds, yet to the average painter they are 


“ce 


all just ‘‘pure lead and oil’’. If through ignorance of their char- 
acteristics he fails to get good results from them, he can merely prove 
their purity and deplore the passing of ‘‘the good old lead we used 
to get.”’? And thus, through the conservatism of the architect and 
the painter, the modern householder misses all the advantages of the 


progress in paint making during the past half century. 


Though not the most important part of the architect’s duties, 
the paint end of it is worth more than the casual thought usually 
given it. Paint can protect or fail to protect materials. It can re- 
main permanently beautiful and protective or it can quickly fail of 
either or both qualities. How shall the architect secure in paint, as 
in building materials, the improvements of the past fifty years ? 

Without attempting directly to answer the question, let us revert 
once more to the practice of the Pennsylvania Railroad, a consumer 
whose annual consumption of paint exceeds that of several states. 
When the technical authorities of the Pennsylvania Railroad, by 
means of test and experiment, have formulated a specification for any 
article of consumption, they submit it for criticism to all the manu- 
facturers in that particular line from whom they are accustomed to 
make purchases, and after collating with their own observations the 
practical advice of these manufacturers, the formula is perfected and 
issued. Is there not in this practice a hint available to the architect ? 
Would it not be to the advantage of all concerned if he was to get 
in touch with the paint manufacturers of his vicinity and see what, 
if anything, new and available has been developed by paint manu- 
facturing experience since the dark ages when the current specifica- 
tions originated. 


Just before the close of the last dinner ot the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects at the University 
Club it was announced that the gold medal given by the Chapter 
for the finest piece of work done in the past three years had gone 
to Carrere & Hastings. The medal was not awarded last year, 
as the committee decided that no work exhibited was worthy of 
the distinction. The house that won the prize is the summer 
home of Randolph Guggenheimer at Elberon. 
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OFFICIAL ORGAN - 


CLASS B—-PLAN PROBLEM. 


THE CENTRAL PAVILION OF A PUBLIC BUILDING 


(LLoyD WARREN, ) 

This Pavilion shall contain a great vestibule two stories high, 
whence shall radiate the arteries of circulation of the building, and a 
monumental stairway leading to the second story only, the height of 
the lower story being 25 feet from floor to floor. 

Full liberty of dimensions shall be allowed the competitors, so 
that the stairs may be arranged to right and left of the vestibule, or 
in the axis, it being remembered, however, that the vestibule is 
neither a gallery nor a salle des pas perdus. 

Required: For the esquisse, a plan two sections and an elevation 
at zl, inch scale. 

For the rendu, the same drawings at 1 inch. 


REPORT OF JUDGMEN?Y. 


CLASS B——PLAN PROBLEM. CENTRAL PAVILION OF A PUBLIC BUILDING. 


Speers, G. A. . . New York Atelier Jallade Mention 
Wright, W. H. . New York Atelier Jallade Mention 
Romer, Charles . - New York Atelier Jallade Mention 
 Langworthy, P. E. . New York Atelier Donn Barber Mention 
Davis, J. W. Jr. . New York Atelier Donn Barber Mention 
Flanagan, G. A. . New York Atelier Hornbostel 
McKinney, N. B. . New York Atelier Hornbostel Hors Concours 
Clubb, A. Jr. . New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 
Bierer ken -* ~« « New York Atelier Hornbostel 1st Mention 
Wagner, W.S.. . . New York Atelier Hornbostel Ist, Mention 
Chrystie, E. P. . New York Atelier J. H. Hunt 
Rotten  - St. Louis Atelier Wash. Univ. Mention 
Christopher, E. E. . . St. Louis Atelier Wash. Univ. Mention 
Steidmann, A O. . . St. Louis Atelier Wash. Univ. Mention 
Kraetsch, G. A. . . St. Louis Atelier Wash. Univ. Mention 
Study, Guy . . . . St. Louis Atelier Wash. Univ. Mention 
Carpenter, K. E- . Providence R. I. School of Design Hors Concours 
Cope, CLE... . Philadelphia Atelier T Square Club 1st Mention 
Temple, T. B. . Philadelphia Atelier T Square Club 1st Mention 
McClay, D. L. . Philadelphia Atelier T Square Club Mention 
Maurer, H. . . . Philadelphia Atelier T Square Club Mention 
Clements, S. O. . . Philadelphia Atelier T Square Club Mention 
Schwebel, E J. . . Philadelphia Atelier T Square Club Mention 


CLASS B—ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE. 
A TERRACE FLIGHT. 
(BY LLoyD WARREN ) 

The grounds of country residences, especially those laid out in 
the Italian manner, consist often of two, sometimes of several ter- 
races one above the other, joined by flights of steps which form an 
important part in the decorative scheme. 

These flights are treated in many different ways, sometimes a 
single one joins the two levels, making a deep cutting in the upper 
terrace, the jib-shaped sides of which are decorated by sculpture or 
panels and surmounted by balustrades on which ornamental vases or 
orange and bay trees are placed; sometimes this single flight encroach- 
es onthe lower terrace and finds its ornaments in balustrades punctuated 
by fanciful pyramids of stone, or sphinxes, or other salient points of 
accent. Again, these flights are sometimes of complicated plan, with 
landings at various points at which the steps bifurcate showing a 
decorated wall space behind the landing. 


It is left entirely to the competitor which scheme he will use, 
and there is no restriction placed on the ground-space to be occupied. 

The height between the two terraces is 18 feet. 

A plan is required at ;/, inch scale and a section and elevation 
at 1 inch. 


REPORT OF JUDGEMENT. 


A TERRACE FLIGHT 


Clark, L. : . Philadelphia Atelier T Square Club 2d Mention 
Bencher, R. B. . Philadelphia Atelier T Square Club 
Cope, C. E. . Philadelphia Atelier T Square Club 
Yardley, E. H. . Philadelphia ~ Atelier T Square Club 
emple,, TB. . Philadelphia Atelier T Square Club 
Pringle, Thos. . Pittsburgh Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. 2d Mention 
Grifin, F. . Pittsburgh Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. 
Robling, O. J. . Pittsburgh Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. 
Penney, FH. . . Pittsburgh Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. 
King, W. H. Jr. . Pittsburgh Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. 
Markley, H. H. . Pittsburgh Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. 
Burton, H. A. . Pittsburgh Atelier Carnegie Tech, S. 
Bock, EP. . Pittsburgh Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. 
Hutchins, W, P. . Pittsburgh Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. 
Ronsh, S. L. . Pittsburgh Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. 
Murdock, H. . San Fran’co Atelier Weeks 
Bernald, T. . San Fran’co Atelier Weeks 
Crisp, H. : . Rochester Atelier Bragdon 
Childs, A. R. . New York Atelier Hornbostel 
Fall, CE. . New York Atelier Hornbostel 
Arneman, E. . New York Atelier Hornbostel 
Beier iF e.|. . New York Atelier Hornbostel 2d Mention 
Holland, G. : . New York Atelier Hornbostel 
Wagner, W. S. . . New York Atelier Hornbostel 
Rubrer, I. W.. . Brooklyn 
Tomlinson, I. D. . 1223 Broadway, New York 
Tallet, Paul . New York Atelier Donn Barber 
Chrystie, E. P. . New York Atelier J. H. Hunt 
Leisch, P. A. . New York 
CLASS A—ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE. 
THE DECORATION OF A PENDENTINE DOME, . 


(LLoyD WARREN. ) 

A series of pendentine forms the vaulting of the reading room 
of a public library 25 feet high, their diameter being twenty five 
feet,—these domes may be decorated in painting or in relief. 

Required: A plan looking up, and a section at Y% scale. 


REPORT OF JUDGMENT, 


A PENDENTINE DOME. 
Taylor, R. E. L. 


Van Alen, W. . New York Atelier Donn Barber 

Carson, T. M. . New York Atelier Donn Barber 2d Mention 
DeWitt, G. . New York Atelier Donn Barber 2d Mention 
Eggers, OL. R. . New York Atelier Hornbostel 

Thompson, J. A. . New York Atelier Hornbostel 

Bodine, F. L : . Philadelphia Atelier Cret 

Baurer, C. H. . Philadelphia Atelier Cret 


MUNICIPAL INCONSISTENCY. 


HE municipal authorities of Venice recently, with strange 
short-sightedness, permitted the building of the so-called 
Genoese Palace in front of the Badia diSan Gregorio, thus conceal- 
ing entirely from those coming down the Grand Canal from the 
Academy Bridge the wonderful cupola of the larger’dome of the 
church of Santa Maria della Saluté, with its magnificent arches, the 
smaller dome with its two campaniles on either side, and the facade 
of San Gregorio. Had the architect, Baldasso Longhena, foreseen 
this he would have died of grief. Still worse, there is a rumor that 
the Genoese Palace is about. to be sold to an hotel company, who 
intend to enlarge it, and so obscure the picturesque cassetta of the 
Badia and the whole church della Saluté, encircling and suffocating 
the small cloisters of the Badia, one of the mest charming things in 
Venice. It is also reported that another hotel is likely to be built 
in such a situation that it will dwarf the prisons and the ducal Palace 


itself, completely ruining their beautiful and harmonious proportions. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF ORNAMENT.* 


Copyrighted, 1904—Henry R. Towne. 


Turkish. 


Capture of Constantinople, 1453 A. D. 


@§IKE the Romans the Turks did not develop a 
strongly distinctive style of their own, but 


employing artists and artisans skilled in 
Arabian and Saracenic work generally, they 
grafted on this Oriental stock their own pe- 
culiar ideas which are not in the main those of 
an artistic people. ‘The scent of barbarism 
hangs about their productions to-day, and their 
imitation of European art, especially in archi- 
tecture, has brought about the use of a hybrid style of which it 
is not profitable to treat. 

Dealing then, rather with the earlier phases of ‘Turkish orna- 
The lotus has 


twisted itself into anthemions which but partially conceal the Sara- 


ment, we see in the best of it many familiar forms. 


cenic influence, the interlace and the whorl take in different char- 
acters, as in most Saracenic design, mottoes and lettering are deco- 


ratively interspersed with the twining arabesques. 


Interior of Mosque of Suleimanie, Constantinople. 


* A series of articles written by Mr. William Winthrop Kent, Architect, forming 
part of ‘* A Treatise on Locks and Builders’ Hardware."’ by Henry R. Towne, President of 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., and Past President of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, This book is profusely illustrated and contains more than 1100 pages, 4x6%4 
John Wiley & Sons, Publishers. Price, $3.00. It is the intention of the publishers of 
ARCHITECTURE to reprint one school in each number. 


Fountain at Galata, 

The patterns are interesting, but the colors are not blended 
with the skill of the Arabian, Persian, or of the Saracenic of the 
Mamluk period. In fact the Turk shows his fondness for gaudiness 
in much of his decoration. He is fond of good rugs, metal and 
armor, and a good judge of a beautiful object, although he prefers 
as most warriors do, that some one else should make it and he use 
it. He is certainly now a degenerate in art, though not in war. 
Turkish rugs as they are miscalled are largely the handiwork of 
the inhabitants of Asia Minor, Armenia, Persial and of other tribes 
which are still either nomadic or live in greater simplicity than the 
Turks, although they in many cases are subject to them. ‘This is 
seen by the very character of the 
designs, which are largely Arabian 
and Persian. 

Turkish modeling is distin- 
guished from the Arabian by the 
great use of what is called by 
Owen Jones the re-entering curve 
on the base of the anthemion, but 
here the Persian is somewhat like 
the Turkish and it is difficult to 
distinguish, except by reference to 
many examples. 


The best period of Turkish 
art has much of the quality of the 


Incised Bronze. 
From the Door of the Ahmedyeh, 
Constantinople. 


The fountains and some of the 


best Saracenic work of Northern 
Africa and Southern Spain. 
mosques in Constantinople are beautiful but cannot always safely be 
attributed to the Uurks, who built over and added to existing 
buildings. 

On the whole Turkish ornament comes lower in the scale of 
Oriental art than Persian, Moorish or Indian, owing to its frequent 
lack of imaginative quality, and the less harmonious combinations of 


colors, 


INDIVIDUALITY. 


[SOtVipeanty has its place among the vital things. A house 

reflects more or less the personality of the one who planned it. 
It individuality is lacking in the home-maker, the rooms may be 
faultless in many ways, but they cannot express a quality that does 
not exist in their creator. Individuality is an elusive thing. It 
cannot be cultivated. It must be an unconscious agent in a home 
else the result is disastrous. A house that starts out to be individual 


usually ends by being merely eccentric. 
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BOOK REVIEWS issued Edition de Luxe and attractively illustrated with notable examples of 


» special lighting problems. The text matter is full of practical information. 


VenTILATIon OF Buitpincs. William G. Snow, S. B. and Thomas 
Nolan, A. M., M. S. 1906. D. Van Nostrand Co., New THe Country House. Chas. Edw. Hooper, 1905. Doubleday, 
York. Price 50 cents. Page & Co., New York. Cloth $3.00 net. 

This does not aim to be an architect’s book. It is dedicated to the home- 


It has been the desire of the authors to condense into a small compass a 


statement of the general principles of ventilation and of their application to building public and published with the purpose of assisting its readers in 


different kinds of buildings. It is hoped that the book may prove, not only matters pertaining to the making of a successful country home. 


as a popular presentation of the subject for the general public, but also as a After devoting several chapters to the selection of site and planning of the 


suggestive outline in architectural, engineering and other schools in connection house, the important details of design, construction and equipment are taken 


i : : up in a manner so as iv i Roars : ? . a 
with, or as supplementary to courses of lectures which are introductory to the P anner so as to give the inexperienced owner many good points for 


whole subject of the ventilation of buildings. his consideration and study. They also help him in his understanding with 


his architect. 
Sete, C.F. Schermerhorn. Second Edition 1906. House e note especially aie practical aoe ponents ans of ari Doors 
and Doorways, Windows and Window Motives, Fireplaces, Chimneys, 


Hints Publishing Co., Philadelphia. Price pS Heating and Ventilating, Plumbing, Water Supply and Drainage, Outbuild- 


The book has a direct application to domestic architecture and contains many ings and Gardens. All of this text is illustrated with over three hundred 


valuable suggestions from an experienced architect to prospective owners. photographs and drawings. 


Patience is an indispensable commodity in house building. Many of the It is a good book for Architects to recommend to their clients who would 


annoyances that attend house building would be avoided if the knowledge become conversant with the general problems and conditions of ‘a place 


acquired during the process had been possessed in the beginning, and the house in the country,”” 


builder should, therefore, familiarize himself with as much as possible that 


concerns the erection of houses before he starts.”’ Beginning with this Tue Arcuirects’ Direcrory anp SpeciFicaTIon INDEX for 1905- 
substantial statement, the subject is taken up systematically and treated from 1906. Published annually. Seventh edition. New York. 
the point of environment and selection of site to the furnishings and household William T. Comstock. One 8vo vol.; red cloth, stamped in 


equipment. 3 : 
mr white. Price $2.00 net. 


The seventh annual edition of this work has just appeared, and bears the marks 
A Hanp-Book on Reinrorcep Concrete. F. D. Warren, 1906. SOBEL ie 


D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. Price $2.50 net. 


of careful preparation and brings out a list of architects, giving their names 


and addresses, also their membership in the various architectural societies. 


The present demand for concrete work is calling forth considerable new One of the new features this year is a list of the ‘* Building Departments *’ 
literature giving information on the manufacture and the construction of of the various cities, with the names of their principal officers. 
concrete. These publications are well received by the architects and building It contains a compl:te list of the architects of the United States and Canada, 
public. Mr. Warren proposed to produce a book treating upon general form classified by States and towns, indicating those who are members of the 
of design rather than upon any particular or patented system but to which American Institute of Architects; also the names of the officers and locations 
any of the latter may be applied. of the different architectural associations in the United States. Prepared with 
ak ete the greatest care to secure accuracy both in names and locations. Together 
LicuTinc. Holophane Glass Company, New York. 1905. with a brief specification index of prominent dealers and manufacturers of 
We have two interesting numbers of a brochure series which is being sent building materials and appliances. Also a complete list of landscape and naval 
out by the Holophane Glass Company to the architects. They are called architects of the United States and Canada, indicating who are members 
respectively ‘* The Lighting of Theatres and Public Halls’’ and ‘* The of the American Society of Landscape Architects, also the Society of Naval 
Lighting of Churches, Schools, Libraries and Hospitals.’” The volumes are Architects and Engineers. 


THE Private Branch Exchange System of supplying TELE- 
PHONE SERVICE is particularly adapted to the requirements 
of LARGE HOTELS and APARTMENT HOUSES. 


By means of a Private Branch Exchange the general telephone service, 
local, suburban and long distance, is available in every room and apart- 
ment. A complete interior service is also supplied, adding largely to the 


efficiency and decreasing the cost of the hotel service proper. No 
modern Hotel or Apartment House should lack a 
Private Branch Telephone Exchange. 


Full information on request at any of the Contract Offices: 
15 Dey St. If West 38th St. 220 West 124th St. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CoO. 
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AGI SMIPIONL., L. roe KS 
WD |\prmpep a TC? oe : 
7VIk.VREDERICK. V. ee 
DESIGN FOR COUNTRY HOUSE, F. V. CLOWES, BRIDGEHAMPTON, L. I. Jas. E. Ware & Sons, Architects, 


DESIGN FOR COUNTRY HOUSE, S. T. SHAW, OYSTER BAY, L, I. Frederick R. Hirsh, Architect. 


